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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
<p 


Censor and Philalethes will perceive, that we have given impar- 
tial insertion to their communications. We have only to impress 
upon the minds of all our correspondents, that we shall, on all oced- 
sions, with pleasure give publicity to free, open, aud manly criti- 
gism ; but personalities are inadmissible, 


The gentleman, who addresses us from Gloucester Place, is respect~ 


fullyinformed, that his suggestiogs have been duly received,’ and are 
under consideration. 


Oakum’s Lines, relative to the projected monument, in honour of 
the late Lord Melville, are incompatible with our plan, We dis. - 
daim all vores in matters of politica} ceiion. 
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PROFESSIONAL SKETCH OF MISS 0’NEHE. 
BY A CORRESPONDENT. 

“Pirie yotihg aid charming’ actress commenced her théatricad . 
cafeét at thé tender age of twélve years; on. the Drogheda stage, in’ 
Trélafid; wheré lier father was nianager. The’ success of this 
inaiden éssay of héF powers was highly flattering, and soon’ brought 
her ‘itito ndticé. Notwithstanding’ her extreme youth, she was 

entrusted with lading charactérs, botlr in tragedy and comedy. 
- "Fhe fame of hier perforitiances attracted the attention of the pro- 
prietor of the Belfast theatre, Mr, Talbot; wlio’ engaged het at a 
| Pery liberal sdlaty. , Miss’ O'Neill coutimaed with this’ nranager 
early two years, in the course of which she greatly added to"her 
Feputatidn, and establisliedRerself im high favour with thé-inhabit 
tants of Belfast, Newry, and’ gther towns; in’ which Mr. —— 

company periodivally performed. 
' Het growing and itereasing popularity’ now recoumendest her, ds 
& valuable aquisition, fo the Bublin mamiger. Miss ©’ Neill accords 
ingly quitted the proviricial stage; for the: more lucrative boards of 
the Irish capital, and ind October, 1810,—wiade her first. appeal to 
a Dubli: audiencé, it fie character of Widow Cheerly, in Mr: 
Gheery’s comedy of the Soldier’s Dawghter. She was -received 
with the most distinguished applause. But she did not confine her 
exertions to the-cemic walk, She soon proved that she was equally 
capable of signalizing herself, as a votary of Melpomiene. Her per- 
formance of the tender Juliet, ‘fi which character she made her 
‘debut, on the Covent-Garden boards, in October, of the last year, 
YOL. 1, NO. 7 ’ 
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obtained her universal admiration, _ Mr. Jones, late manager of the 
Crow-Street theatre, found he had literally possessed himself of a 
jewel, by the acquisition of Miss O’Neijl,. Every succeeding re-_ 
presentation: confirmed the strong predeliction: of the public in her 
favour; and the personation of a, new character, by this young 
lady, formed a kind of era in the ammals of the Dublin stage. 

Thus advantageously known, and daily rising in celebrity and 
merit, it is not at all surprising that her famé'should spread beyond 
the shores of her native country, and induce liberal offers from the 
proprictors of Covent-Garden theatre, Accordingly, aftef having 
been the delight and ornament ofthe Dublin stage, for three years, 
Miss O'Neill accepted the proposals made by Mr. Harris, and on 
the 9th of October of the former year, made her first appearance, on 
the metropolitan boards, as already mentioned, in her favourite 
character of Juliet. Nothing. ‘can possibly exceed the flattermg 
manner, in which this meritorious actress’ was received, As she 
successively advanced in the part, did the public approbation of her 
performance increase ; the interest she excited may literally be said 
to have grown with her personation—and the curtain dropt amidst 
the most tumultuous thunders of applause, This first essay at once 
stampt her fame, and established the youthful candidate an accre- 
dited favourite with the public. -. 

- Miss O’Neill has since extended her range of characters, Mi the 
personation of Belvidera,- in Venice Preserved ; Isabella, in the 

' Fatal Marriage ; Mrs. Beverley, in the Gamester, end lastly by 
her masterly delineation of Mrs. Haller, in the Stranger. To 
enter into a detailed analysis of her claims, in each of these several 
characters, would be utterly superfluous, Public opinion is 50 un- 
animous in her favour—her excellence so universally admitted, and 
her performances have been so abundantly and so minutely cans . 
vassed, that to enter’on the discussion would only lead to a repeti- 
tion of what has been already said a hundred times. ..Ia private 
lite, Miss O'Neill is not less entitled to commendation, thau in her 
professional sphere. She is of unblemished reputation, virtuous, 
 enioey meaeres affable, and of most amiable manners, 


>. 
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Fo the Editor. ¥ the ae ies init Reporter, ge. 
SIR, eaign 

'- As I know your publication j is open to all communications, which: 
have a title to appearance in a periodical work, I am induced ty 
address you on the subject of Mrs. Bartley’s Readings, which took 
place i in the town-hall of Cambridge, about a fortnight since, and 
which gave sa much delight to all who heard them. 

’ ‘The extreme shortness of the notice prevented that attendance 
there would otherwise have been ; but on the third night there was 
@ numerous auditory, and the Readings went’ off in a manner as 
gratifying to the hearers, as ‘the Smee must have been flattere 
ing to Mrs. Bartley. 

I very much wish this eheyent amusement were more generally 
practised. It is one which imparts pleasure to a whole party. i 
have witnessed a dull prosing set apparently vivified by a spirited 
reading, and if such be the case in private parties, and from a Reader 
unused to scenic pursuits, how much greater must be the effect, ‘in: 
the case of aprofessional person, *‘ with all appliances and means, to 
boot?” With an apology for the space I have occupied, (for which 
indeed my intention of giving ‘merit my { feeble approval i is the best i 
can offer) believe me, Mr. Editor, 

Your's with much respect, 7 
‘ummums, . > 
20th March, 1816, | Aratenion- 


USEFUL HINTS TO PERFORMERS. ; 
(From Dramatic Gents, by Paul Hiffernen.) 
THE head of a performer, even when speaking, is neither to be 
immoveable, like that of a statue, nor veering about to every blast, 
like a weathercock ; no, it is to enjay an easy uprightness between. 
motion and rest, without particularly marking either. © e\, 
The direction of the eyes must always illustrate the sense of the 
words. When heaven, the stars, sun, moon, &c. or elevated | situae 
tions are mentioned, or addressed to, they are to be turned’ upwards 
but when earth, hell, &c. downward. Yet how often on our stage, 
to the shame of such ignorant offeaders, do we see this very, obvious. 
rule sinned against, as well as a pointing th their hands from, when 
speaking of themselves ! : 
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In saveariig: by any Deity’s shritie,; when in the temple that. cone 
‘tains it; or appealing to the statue of some reverend personage, in 

ajpublic.or ether place, the eyes must be directed thither, the net 
‘qn hands tending that way. 

Upon their judicious combination; well-managed direction, and 
S-umpassioned. energy;depends one of the chief cgi to excellence, 
in the art of acting. 

.akhe duty ef the eye-brows,is to be neither too sluggishly quies- 
gent, nor too wantonly active; but to observe a free, easy, and 
‘well-timed, obscgsiuusuess to the sentiumatai expression of the eyes, 
which sway, postiealiy be called the soul of the couate#ance, 

If from the eyes of every spectator a fine thread we1e to be dewyn 

to ihat point, whither oll their converg’.¢ vierou tenis, OM \. he 
pert of ine body, think you, this optic chein weal temaytutt © 


@a the face alone, Now turn your eyes atievuvety en thei, =: $ 
you will ebscrve them to be so fixed UpPMyIws, a ibeve. pct 
a leading oxaraple, whether they stall’ be ove ccost bite ay. OF 
bsi-l.tened inte joy. Wherefore it is @ metic: eapurt 
Qnce to. give your courtsnance a due direc. o,* Sup seehe ¢ 
aiuce fiow a earcfuluess ef so dolug you aFe ao bape ojo se, 08 
fear con wor, Troi negicet. 

How impcopr ia ourtheatiie Jadies is all scrceniage »% the 
eyes and countenance behind a fan, in ovdér to take a sly se: ? 


a “the Boxes, to de sery whether ary friends ot admirers ‘vv fae hemes; 

:dtearn from their approving Woks; wheiher the dear creatures be, 
euia,tured with one’s acting that night, 

Aw ther sister-fault to this, which we may offei perceive, is, an 
actress | look it into her boson, aid fedling® there; as for @ Pose-bud 
mat hurts her ; although she be speaking at the same time. This 
id payiny ho grédt attention to the other performers; dnd ds for the 
auticnee, the fays of her voice, pleased with a ntw diréction, adé 
charmed with the place, forget to reach their ears, being lost 27 se 
Powel¥ -an-abeorption! - 
~ Hf prendnciation suffer through the faulty organization, advénti~ 
Haus matilation, or other inewred disgrace of the nose, that is # 
disqualification ; 49 are.deformed disasters of the face, such. nae 
Farge ugly moles, frightful scars, séfoplrelous tumours, &e. i 
& Ow analytical attention here regards onty:the pre-requisities fer. 
that species “--tine, which is to represent, the polished elegance; 
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‘or elevated dignity of human nature; becayse very departing 
widely from it, either to the stupidly vacant, glaringly absurd, 
deformed, or grotesque, needs but very jittle, of indeed no instruc- 
tions: seeing’ that the enactors fit for ‘such parts come ready 
mis-shapen, or unfinished from the hands of nature, in the inattentrwe 
hours of her capelessness and negligence: ap cafisly inane, or 
ridiculous marked face, with a singular tone of voice, are the 
best adapted for theatrical productions that traffic in the deformity 
and turpitude of mankind, All such actors’ claim to their peculiar 
share of the public’ S notice, ariseth, however paradoxied] it may | 
seem, from their imperfection. 

A twisting and screwing of the mouth is to be avoided as a prac- 
tice very unpleasing ; nor, is less sQ a — licking, sucking: 
and biting of the lips. . ; 

To shrug up the shoulders: often apd well in taking off « 
French outré character ;, hyt is else-where culpable. Those actors, 
who in speaking are apt to raise one shoulder higher than another, 
may be cured of this fault, by haying person near them in their 
private training, to ‘prick with a pin or needle the transgressive 
insurgent. } 

Persons inclined to stoap. ought to make use of a collar, with small 
spikes on the fore-part. 

To throw the head back, and thrust the belly. Rebiuias ip. speak- 
ing, is grotesque, unartful, indecent, 

A proper and free command of the shoulders, arms, and hands, . 
is to be acquired by an application to, the art of fencing, as that of 
the thighs, legs, and feet is to be attained by the precepta of dan- 
cing. Through an unpardonable neglect of qusiliaries, I haye seen. 
some, miscalled players, who are capable of no other action with 
their hands, hut that « of catehing flies, or aig 2 palsied fingers, 
or short convulsive dartings of the band, as in St. Vitus’s dance. ‘ 

Others I haye seen. 80, infirm about the ancles, as, like tender 
hoofed horses, not to be able to press upon the ‘ wherefore 
upon such weakly ‘grounded, ‘and tottering 1 foundations. no super 
structore of dignity or grace can "he erected. 

Among the‘ancients, young tyros were a ‘long time eparing ". 
nay served a kind of apprenticeship, ere they adventured” to exhibit 
themselves, Quite the reverse ig practised among us, and hence so. - 
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few sucteed ; but by crude and precipitate essays become objects of 
the public’s laughter. 

‘The first reformer of acting itto an art, was the Grecian tragic.poet 
‘Bachylus, who, we are told by Horace, in a verse that has not been 
rightly understood by the crowd of translators and commentators ; 


‘© Et docuit maghumque loqui, nilique Cothurno.” 


* which subsequent to the preceding text for some lines, signifies, and 
Xesin sigeify nothing else, but that Zschylus, 


ia ‘From scenes obscure to fame his actors led, 
cs ” “Teaching with pow’r to speak,—with dignity to tread ! f 
fred <> 
HINT TO MANAGERS. 
(From the same.) 

A caution to be observed by’stage-directors, is, that no person bé 
‘ashered on in Melpomene’s train, for however short a messagé, 
‘teply, &c. whose dress, figure, manner, look, or tone of voice, may 
“disgrace the theatre ; as the representation of sach most certainly 
would a capital piece of historic painting. Yet, at the like wretch- 
‘ed obtrusions, we are too often forced to laugh, in scenes of the 
greatest importance. Another undesirable effeét results from’ un- 
gracefn] attempts at fencing ; as well as from the petit manceuvre of 
drinking poison out of small pocket-dram-bottles,; because unnatu- 
‘rally combining a serious and ridiculous idea; that are farther 
heightened by the hero, or heroine’s falling on the ground, either 
‘precipitately alarming, or sliding aukwardly there, in the repre< 

sented act ef expiring, to give the final exit groan. 

Thalia on her side declares against all gross imprecations, vulgar 
‘swearing, such as that execrable expression, The Devil burn me, 
now appropriated to teaguish characters. She also protests against 
all low street dialogue, that must infect young minds, because seem- 
‘ingly to them delivered from a place of authority and sanction.— 
‘Over scenic entertainments, in every district, let decency always pre- 
side,—otherwise they reflect dishonour on thé people that encou- 
rages thenz. 


a 


igi 
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CAPTAIN O’BRIEN’s NARRATIVE, &e. 
> 
(Continued from page 213.) 

Tuts second attempt of Mr. O’Brien to effect his escape, proved! 
equally abortive with the former, “After enduring for fifteen days 
the most complicated misery, hardships, and privations, he was 
arrested, December 2., on entering the town of Lindau, appertain- 
ing to the King of Bavaria, at that time a member of the Confeder- 
ation of the Rhine. He was easily recognized as a deserter, his 
signalement having been. forwarded to all the civil and military: 
authorities, in alliance with France, and confined in the town-jail.— 
Mr. O’Brien gives the following aecount of his treatment. é 

‘‘ They searched me, took away the whole of my * clothes, and 
the few pieces of silver they fouhd on me, my knife, razor, &c. 
observing, that I should have them returned in due time. I pre- 
vailed on them to leave my pantaloons; and as only the collar and 
sleeves of my shirt. remained, I consequently did not fear beiag 
deprived of the comfort of reserving it,” . 

_& T found myself excessively cold during the night. A severe 
frost and snow had set in, and in the month of December, I could 
not expect it otherwise. . The next morning I procured pen, ink, 
and paper, and wrote a letter to the Commandant, begging to have 
at least a neck handkerchief and cap returned tome, and requesting 
he would order the money I had been deprived of to be laid out in 
purchasing a coarse shirt, and a pair of stockings, of which I stood 
in great need, I likewise desired that one of the military surgeons 
might be allowed to dress my feet, which were in a very bad state. 
These demands were granted. The secretary came, and informed. 
me, that I should be detained until they received. orders from the 
government at’ Ulm, which would be in about twelve days ; he ex- 





* Similar + precautions were adopted in the case of British prisoners, 
who on account of ilmess were obliged to be sent to the hospital.— 
On their entrance, their clothes were taken in charge by the head- 
warden. They were allowed to keep their shoes and stockings, and’ 
received a kind of loose. great-coat, belonging to the hospital, ae 
likewise a night-cap.—Note by the Editor. 

VOL I. NO, 7. GG 
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pressed great sorrow for my misfortunes, and then retired.—Great 
consolation this to a poor devil, without clothes ! 

** The surgeon came and dressed my sorés, and was greatly 
amazed how I could have travelléd with my feet in so bad a condi- 
tien. After he quitted me, I went to bed, and felt a little more 
calm, but could not close an eye. Ait moon the old lady came with 
my dinner. She informed me, that I was allowed nothing but water 
to drink. This I considered very inhuman, ag my miserable state 
required something more nourishing. 1 was however supplied by 
a Swiss gentleman, confined im an adjacent apartment, with a few 
books that amused me greatly. I expressed a wish to see him ;. 
bat the old lady assured me it was impossible—“ They had strict 
orders to the contrary.” 1 was at length supylied with a shirt and. 
2 pair of steckings ; but the latter I could net then put on, owing to 
the soreness of my feet.” 

** The Swiss gentleman at last managed te see me. He spoke a’ 
little English, had: been formerly in the Austrian service, and had 
served under his,Royal Highness the Duke of York, at Valenciennes, 
Dunkirk, &e. He was confined for debt, had been: in jail eighteen 
months, and did not expect to be liberated for six months longer ; 
he appeared to be very much surprised at the Bavarians using me 
so harshly, and after condeling with me a little retired.” 

“ On the thirteenth morning, at daybreak, the jailor informed 
me, I was instantly te prepare for my journey back to France, 
that my escort would ‘be at the door in a few mmutes. Two mili- 
tary men shortly after entered my apartthent: the foremost holding 
in his hands an immense iron chain with shackies, and a large pad- 
lock. The sight of this apparatus destroyed every hope that had 
before presented itself, with respect tomy getting off; however, I 
pretended to take no notice. This man spoke a little French— 
saluted me civilly, and asked, If I were prepared 9—* Yes,” said 
I, << perfectly so.” —J am sorry, resumed he, to be under the neces=. - 
sity of using these maehines—It is the Commandant’s orders, and,. 
as you, are an officer yourself, I need not observe how necessary it 
as to obey the orders of a superior.—We are brothers of the volun- 
teer corps of this town, chosen on purpose to re-conduct you inta 
France, lest you might have been ill treated by soldiers of the-line. 
I told him they were excessively kind; and desired them to proceed 
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and do their duty ; that what I suffered was no dishonour to me ;, it 
was for my Country, and I gloried in it.” 

“© My right arm and left leg were chained together with the large 
padlock ; I was placed in an open kind of gig, drawn by two horses’; 
they gave their orders to the postillion, and away they drove. 

* Tn passing through the streets, the windows were crowded with 
Spectators, wishing my guards a pleasant excursion, and safe return 
from France, as if they had been bound to the most remote part of 
the globe. We no sooner quitted the town, than they examined 
their pieces, primed, and loaded them. { observed they were rifle 

‘* At noon we stopped to change horses at a small town, that I 


Ahad passed through but a few days before. They helped: me out, — 


and permitted me to lean on them as I went up stairs; from the 
weight of my irons, it was impossible I could mount otherwise. 
Our carriage and postillion were also shifted, and T — the vehicle: 
carried letters,” &c. 

“© We halted at midyight in in-a walled town, the name of which 
¥ have never found out; and they informed'me f might ‘go to bed 
for two hours. 1 thanked them for this indulgence. ‘There’ were 
twe polieé officers attended in my chamber with the others. “I never 
closed an eye. The night at length elapséd ; we were again placed 
in another vehicle, and on the road I discovered they were taking “a 
more northerly direction towards Strasbourg. We had' three relays 
Defore four in the afternoon ; and’ when we arrived at a sriall’ open” 
town in Wirtemberg, and stopped as usual’ at’ the ‘post-Housé, 
which was'also a tavern, we found a number of very genteel people 
there. I attracted’ (of course) the’ neticé of every body; théy 
appeared désirous and anxious to servé mé, and’ repiobated’ very 
mich the conduct of the Bavarians, in using a British: officer so’ 
cruelly, 1 was in great hopes of staying there all'night, as there: 
was at first a difficulty in procuring a carriage, However, the 
Bavarians, did’ not deem it:prudent, I believe, so they got a common 
waggon, which was filled with nese. and placed: me in: the centre 
hetween them. 

“ At midnight we shifted'waggon at Rotheweil. At day-light 
we shifted’ again, and at four in the afternoon we’ passed’ through” 
Gegenbuch ; and about midnight arrived at Offenburgh, a fortified: 
fewn in Baden, and* only five or six leagues from Strasbourg. 
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Here we went to bed, my guards having first placed theirs on each 
side of mine.” ~*~ 

« At eight o’clock in the morning, we quitted Offenburgh. At 
eleven we breakfasted at Kehl, ‘the last stage. We got our last 
shift of horses and proceeded ; crossing | the bridge about one, and 
were very strictly searched by eustom-house officers placed on ‘the 
bridge for that purpose, ] lest we might have any smuggled goods, 
Those fellows, as well as the sentries, were very much enraged when 
I told them, they had not been so very particular a few mornings 
back, when I passed the bridge without their deigning to speak: to 
me. How mad the rascals were! In half an hour I was delivered 
up to the French gend’armerie, and found — securely lodged 
in, the military jail.” 

«* The lieutenant of gendarmerie of the Strasbourg district, 
- with another officer, came to interrogate me with respect to my 
escape, the different directions I had taken, &c. They appeared 
very much astonished at my sufferings, and wondered greatly at my 
being able to cross the bridge of Kehi without interruption. They 
~ informed me, that at day-light the next morning I should be con- 
ducted towards my destination, Bitche, in company with eleven 


Corsican soldiers, who had ‘lately deserted from their regiment at 
Deuxponts, with arms, accoutrements, knapsack, ke. These un- 


t 


fortunate fellows, they observed, would be shot.” 

“ December 19th, at day-break, the jailor told me to prepare for 
_ the journey to Bitche. His wife gave me a glass of brandy, as the 
morning was excessively cold, snowing and freezing very severely. 
They also insisted upon my putting some bread into my pocket. 
I was allowed a pound and a half of black ammunition bread per 
day, which was so bad, that nothing but extreme hunger would 
induce any man even to taste it. My conductors made ‘their 
appearance, with a large open waggon, I got into my place, which 
was by the eleventh Corsican’s side, to whom I was chained and 
handcuffed, and another chain was then passed through the: whole 
of the party, which completely linked us together, . About noon 
our guards were shifted. “The brigade that now escorted us, were 
the most cruel scoundrels I_ever beheld. They placed the chain 
round my neck, under my handkerchief ; and, on observing to 
them, that it must certainly be their design to strangle me, by put- 
ting the chain on 80 fight, they took in another link, damned me 
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for a rascally Englishman, and clapped on an immense ya ileck, 
which was dangling as an ornawent under my chin the whole way - 
and they then screwed on my handcufis until the skin was literall 
twisted off the wrists.—-They knew my hame perfectly, and that € 
had lately escaped from my guards. 
< At night we arrived at Haguenau jail. Here I found a Swiss 
soldier confined; he had lately received his discharge from the 
British service, had come over from Copenhagen, was arrested in 
Germany, ¢ and had been transported into France, where they accused 
bim of being’ a spy ; his passport, discharge, &c. were taken from 
him, and transmitted to Paris. On being discovered talking te 
me, he was carried away to a dungeon, and not suffered to come 
ont until I left the jail, which was the next morning at day-light. 
6 We weré placed i in the same order, with this exception—The 
chain was passed over the shoulder and under the arm, like a sol- 
dier’ s belt, instead of round the neck. At about five in the aftets 
noon we arrived at an open town, ‘whose name I have forgotten. 
The cold was very intense—snowing all day ; for our comfort, we 
were put into one of the most filthy dungeops that ever mortal be-, 
held—with scarcely room to turn round in it, and only a small hole 
in the door to admit of air. This air-hole was so small, and theré 
was such an abominable smell, that I never expected to survive it. 
Two of these unfortunate wretcbes were seized with a diarrhoea, 
which continued the whole night, and added greatly to the stench 
we already had. I never passed so dreadful a night. The misery. 
I was in is beyond description ; the night appeared tg have no end. 
_At last the cheering moment arrived, which was announced by the 
usnal sounds—rattling of keys, creeking of doors, bolts, &c. A 
gendarme "presented himself, and with a graff overbearing voice, 
desired us to prepare for.our march ; he had very little difficulty in 
getting this summons obeyed, but he told us we must first of all 
clean out our cell ! 
“¢ Where is the Englishman, said he, let him do that alk { 
advanced and told him, ‘ I absolutely would not—I had caused no 
accumulation of filth since my arrival, therefore was determined not 
even to assist.” The fellow was getting into a rage, when the 
soldiers interfered, that what I stated was true, and they insisted 
upon their emptying it out ; which being done, we commenced. our 
journey as before ; the two sick wretches were mot egempt from 
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fetters, although the weather was excessively ‘inclement—blowing 
and snowing right in our teeth. My wrists were quite swelled and 
sore. Towever this was the las®stage, and I’ expected at least to 
get dear of the handcuffs. The sick repeatedly requested to halt 
where they saw a frozen rivulet, to endeavour to procure some 
water; but to no effect. Those flint-hearted brutes would not suffer 
them, and the poor creatures ate handfuls of snow, to try to extin- 
guish their burning thirst.. The guard would not even condescend 
to unchain them on any occasion, arid they were consequently ex~ 
posed on the high road to every one. Their cruelty and savage 
‘haviour were really beyond description. : 
« On the 21st, at noon, the high turrets of the gloomy mansion 
Iwas going to inhabit, presented themselves to my sight. The 
outward appearance was sufficient to strike the mind with horror.— 
The idea cf being shut up in that detestable fortress for, perhaps, 
athe remainder of my existence, was not of the most pleasing nature : 
however, death was much more preferable than a continuation of my 
persecutions, and I sometimes wished to be at rest. In an hour. I 
-was in the centre of the fort of Bitche—=stared at on all sides by 
aly unfortunate countrymen, who happeried to be out of their sou- 
4errains at this moment to respire.-—Some I could hear arguing 
whether I was a British subject ;—others, who recognized me, 
shook their heads, and dared not approach to ask.a question.” 
<< T, with the Corsicans, was coudueted to a different part of the’ 
fortress, called La Grosse Tite. 
« T shall not attempt to describe the fortress of Bitche ; to give 
2 minute detail of its strength, souterrains, &c. weuld fill a volume ; 
tlicrefore I shall only observe, that it is reckoned the strongest for« 
2ifieation in France, is built on the summit of an immense rock, out” 
ef which all its subterraneous cavés ‘are. hollowed. It has three 
ramparts ;“the first from 50°to 100 feet high; the second from 40 
to 50; and the third from 25 to 30; with redoubts, entrenchments, 
&e. innumerable. It appeared at that moment a moral impossibility 
to eseape from it, and’ I was filled with despair on beholding its” 
works. Being now arrived at the wretched dungeon I was to inha- 
_ dit, my handeafis and chains were taken off; and the Corsican 
deserters were conducted to the condemned cells. They were, I 
believe, soon afterwards shot. J found a Mr. Worth, midshipman, 
{s08 to the late Admiral Worth, and brotlier to ¢ post-captain ia * 
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the service), and a Captain Brine, of the merchant service, here.— 
The latter was one of those who came. to Verdun with me. They 
were on a door, which they had managed to unhinge, and which lay 
as a platform to keep them out of excrement and wet, which was. 
more than ancle deep.—They had a little straw and.a blanket.— 
They informed me that they had been companions of the unfortun- 
ate Essel, in the late attempt to get over the ramparts ; six in num’ 
ber had broken out of their cave—had got a rope made of sheets, 
aud were on the point of lowering. themselves down, when‘ they ~ 
were discovered, and the alarm given; which made them all clap 
on the rope together, that was only strong enough to lower one’at @ 
time, or two at most! the rope, in consequence, broke. One was 
dashed to pieces, and.the three others so severely mangled an@ 
bruised, that little hopes were at first entertained of their recovery : 
however they were then improving fast, and they expected them im 
the dungeon in a few days, the moment the surgeon had reported 
them well enough; ‘after which they would have: to remain therein 
thirty-one days, which was the usual time of being buried alive, in 
the first and most horrible gradation of our captivity. It was about 
fifty steep stone steps under ground, for I have often counted them, 
and the most dark and intricate passages led from it to the jailor’s 
house, who had the watching and superjntending of the prisoners, 
in conjanction with a guard. I had not been more than half an 
hour in this dismal abode, when a gend’arme came, and desired - 
le nouveau arrivé to follow him. 

' T followed my guide through all the velhewaheenloned passages, 
and at last arrived at the jailor’s house; where I was accosted in 
the following words, by a man who wore a leathern cap and frock 
coat—You, Sir, are the person who has given us so much trouble, 
and teen the cause of the gend’armes having been transported to 
the galleys.—“ Not to my knowledge.”—You are, Sir, and merit 
the greatest severity that can be inflicted.—This induced me to 
request to be infermed what he meant ?—J mean, Sir, vociferated 
he, that you deserve the severest punishment, for not resting quiet 
with your guards, and for being accessary to the punishment of 
them.—F replied “ 1 was conscious that I had only done my duty, 
in endeavouring to escape from slavery, tyranny, and eppression, 
and every other cruelty that could be mvented.” I shewed him the 
marks J then had on my wrists and different parts of my body, ex~ 
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_ pressing very warmly (at a second time) my detestation of a country 
that could .countenance such treatment. —Pray, said he, do you 
know who you are thus accosting ?— — I really do not. %—Thery 
Sir, I would have you to know, that I am commandant over all the 
prisoners. confined in. this fort; that I have very great power in- 
xested in me, and could pluce you in a moment where you would 
never be seen or heard of !!!—I replied, “ That I was not aware he 
was the Commandant—I had not the smallest doubt with regard to, his 
power—was far from having a wish to give him the smallest offence 
—that I was entirely in his. power—he could, therefore, act by me. 
as.he thought; proper.” He ordered me to be cenducted. back to: 
the dungeon. Ehad just left. My companicns procured me something 
to eat ; and L.absolutely felt happy, although in so miserable a place, 
at. being with my countrymen ; I had nothing now to fear, but the 
guillotine, or slavery in the galleys.” 

‘“* There. were three livres of my money still remaining ; with 
this we procured some: brandy from the jailor, through. bribery.— 
‘This. was extremely necessary, the effluvia being so very strong and. 
offensive, nearly, as much so as in the last dungeon I was in with 
the Corsican deserters. We had recourse also to smoking tobacco, 
which counteracted in a great degree the effect of the fetid smell. 

“ T could not-help remarking to my comrades, my astonishment 
at. the strength and seeurity of our dungeon. It surpassed every 
thing I had ever seen; and it really appeared wonderful how men 
gould construct such places for their fellow-creatures. 

“* It was some time the next day before we could procure any 
thing to recruit nature ; although the jailor’s name, La Roche, had 
been re-echoed a thousand times over from the bottom of our cell.— 
We were nearly exhausted (having taken it by turns t> call out) 
then this fellow came to the bars of the small hole that admitted 
air; and, after soliciting and praying, we prevailed. on him to pro- 
eure us some refreshments, which he passed through the triple bars 
of the hole, not being entrusted with the key of the door, and whicks 
we very eagerly devoured, 

“ T enquired of my companions, if they were never permitted ta 
breathe the fresh air? They informed me they never had enjoyed 
that indulgence. It appeared to me an impossibility to exist many 
days without it.” ; 


* Qu Curistéas Nrant we ‘were reflecting on our miseries 
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with nothiag to soothe them. The pleasure and hospitality com- 
mon in our native country on this night, frequently occurred to me ; 
at length I got weary, and fell asleep. In a short time I was roused 
by mty companions, and dragged into a corner of the ceil. Upon 
inquiry, I found this was done in consequence of the sentinel, who 
had burnt priming through the bars at Mr, Worth, and had snap- 
ped his pieee again, hefore I was apprized of it; which if it had 
gone off, must have passed through my body, as I was blank op- 
posite to the hole. Hé desired Mr. Worth to put his candle out, 
‘whe refused; and this scoundrel (perhaps imtoxicated), without 
suying a werd more, took the above-mentioned method of enforcing 
his orders. We were soon placed out. of his power, and the 
candle was still burning ; he begging one of us would put it out, 
with his musket levelled the whole time at the candle. We knew 
the principles ef such rascals, and kept out of hisway. At mid- 
night he was relieved ; we made known his conduct to the corporal 
of the guard, who rebuked him, and gave us permission to keep 
our candle burning. 

‘© We determined to report this fellow the next day, and endea- 
voured to compose ourselves for the night, grateful to Divine Provi- 
dence*for this escape from being murdered.’ 

“ Accordingly during the time we were out, I made what had 
happened known ‘to the Maréchal de logis, who was second in com- 
mand. I observed to him the inhumanity of this wretch endeavour- 
ing to deprive poor prisoners of war ef their fives, who had been 
placed already in the most horrible state imaginable, for having an 
inch of candle burning on Christmas night. . He replied with a vast 
deal of sangfrotd—But his piece did not go off; none of you 
were hurt ; and where ig the use of taking any more notice of it ? 

“ Janvany 23, 1808.—We were, at length, conducted from the 
dungeon to a tiserable hole under ground, to which I descended by 
thirty steep stone steps, where Messrs Tathill and Ashworth, with 
fifty of our countrymen were already buried alive. Here I remained, 
planing and scheming ‘every thing possible to effect my escape, 
bat in vain: ‘I, however, wore the rope constantly round me; yet 
the guards were sé watchful, that I had very little ape of being 
able to make the intended use of it.” 

After lingering in this wretched vault several months, Mr, O’Brien 
was alowed to imbabit a room ‘in the barracks, with twelve more 
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persons, Messrs Tuthill, Ashworth, ‘and Brine, were of the nuiti-- 
ber; the latter wore his rope as I did, and was the only person of: 
the party, then in thé room, who knewI had one. We became: 
daily mere intimate from this confidence in each other ; and after a 
_ vast number of fruitless endeavours, on the the 17th of July 1808, 
the term of our slavery appeared to be drawing to ‘a conclusion. 
_ Jwas on that day told in confidence by one of the seamen, that a 
party: had thoughts of breaking out that night-from the.Souterrain 
—that he was one of them, and he: informed me who the other. 
principal people were. I began to regret having ever left-the cave. 
However, I imagined there might be a possibility of getting down to 
them for the night. I accordingly waited on the heads of the party, 
during their breathing time, and requested they would have the 
goodness’ to allow me to v'sit them that evening, without intimating, 
~ my motives. They stared ; and it immediately struck them, that 
I had a knowledge of their project. I therefore did not hesitate 
telling them the truth. They assured me, they could not permit 
my coming done to them, as it had been already fixed, that none of 
those upstairs were to he admitted, Their reason was, that they 
‘supposed it might cause suspicion, as it would be necessary to ob- 
tain the Maréchal- de logis’s leave, before any. of us could get be- 
lew. I felt greatly mortified at their resolution, They were locked 
down at the usual hour (six o’clock),- and I told them at parting; 
that I had still some hopes of spending the’ evening amongst them. 
After they had been locked down, the Maréchal de logis. generally 
quitted the fort for some time, and I watched until I saw him go- 
out of the fort, which was about half past six :—At seven.we were 
to be lecked up in our room. I therefore lost no time—went 
instantlyjto the gend’arme, on guard, whose name was Bouché, and 
told him, I had been invited to celebrate the anniversary of a 
friend’s birth-night in the Souterrain, and that he would oblige 
me greatly by allowing me to descend. He hesitated; but when I 
observed— What apprehensions can you possibly be under? am I 
not more secure below, thun up stairs? he then granted it. I im- 
mediately apprized Messrs. “Tuthill, Ashworth, and Brine, my com- 
panions in the above-mentioned room, of what I had done ; when 
they also persuaded thé guard to allow them to join in celebrating 
‘the birth-night. I was afraid that their applying would cause sus- 
.pition, and prevent even my being allowed ; however it did not.— 
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As we approached the cave, the. noise which was made to prevent 
the working of saws, chissels,” and. other tools from being heard, 
convinced me they had commenced their operations, Some were 
singing, others shouting, dancing, and their dogs barking. Before. 
seven we were amongst them, having taken a few necessaries with 
us for the night,which could not be observed, in our pockets.— 
They received us with open arms, and admired our: perseverance. 
I found they were getting-on rapidly ; the miners were very active, 

_ One door was already forced ; the second door was an immense iron 
one, it was impossible to break through it, the miners had therefore. 
worked away the earth and rock under. It was half-past ten before, 
we got a holc large enough for asmali man to creep through, which. 
-enabled him to force the bolts and bars at the opposite side, and to 
open the door, This man, whose name is Daly, is a navy agent, at 
present. living at Greenwich. The principal, obstacles were now — 
removed in every one’s opinion, and there remained but two slight 
doorg more to impede our advapeing to a subterraneous passage, that 
led out.of the fort. This was a very intricate passage, and we had 
to feel our way.to those slight doors, as it was dangerous to have 
candlelight. Sqme unfortunate English prisoners, owing to treachery 
amongst themselves, ,had been sabred.in the same * passage about 
two years before, ,in.a yain attempt to escape during the night.— 
How valuable would a dark-lanthern have been at that moment! 
Every body, except the few that were appointed to force the doors, 
were preparing for their escape. ~It was now nearly midnight,-— 
Our over-eagerness in forcing: the third door, shot the bolt back, 
which caused a noise, and alarmed the sentinels ougside. This 
occasioned a general alarm to be instantly beat—all hopes were then 
at an end,” 

_The above copious extracts will enable the reader to form a pretty 
just estimate, as well of the miserable situation, in. which such 
numbers of our unfortunate countrymen have been placed for years, 
during ,their cruel and hopeless captivity—as of the difficulties and 
dangers attendant on an attempt to escape from their chains, The 





* A circumstantial Seleibt of this tiigical event is given in the 
Captive Muse,—a work lately published by Sherwood, Neely, and 
Jones, of Paternoster-Row. 
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barbarous usage many of them have experienced, frofa the iron- 
hearted ruffians, to whose custody they were consigned, is almost 
ineredible, and litile known, an@ still less Jestly appreciated, in 
this country. 

We shall terminate our comments on this truly interesting work, 
by informing our readers, that Mr. O’Brien, in conjunction with 
four others, ultimately succeeded in eluding the vigilance of his . 
jailors, and after undergoing innumerable difficulties, hardships, and 
privations, once more set foot on British ground. The Lords of the 
Admiralty promoted him to the rank of Lieutenant,—in which 
quality he’has-given distinguished proofs of courage, intelligence; 
snd patriotie zeal, 


THEATRICAL QUERIES, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Theutricut Reporter, sc. * 
Sir, 

Ever since I have known you, I have found you willing to 
expose every imposition practised upon the public ;. and have no 
doubt but yu will fitid room, in your misdéellany, for the itsertion 
of a few remarks I have to offer, respecting the coiiduct of the mat- 
agers of Covent-Gardeh, ahd Drury-Lane Theatres. 

‘In their daily Bills, they commonly atinounce the performances, 
which are stttessivtly to take place in the course of the week, or 
for a longer period. This is done; in order to afford the public an op- 
porttinity, of choosints the night they intend to go to the theatre, to 
witness a favourite performaiice, and of making up a party for that 
pitpose. I have myself sevétal times been the dupe of these Bills. 
After having agreed with a patty of friends to go to Drury-Lane or 
Covent-Garden Theatre, to witness the performance advertized for 
stich or sich an evening, I have had the inottifieation to find my 
atraiigements totdlly deftated, and my motiey thrown away, to fio 
purpose. The play, advertized for representation, has been stddenty 
chenged, ard in lied of » popular aid” favoutite drama, the first 
trash brought forward and enaetell; that ¢anie to hand, atid suited 
the conveniency of managers, without any adequate, frequently with- 
out any apology whatever on their part. - For it is an insult to the 
good sense and understanding of the public to suppose, that they 
are always to be gulled by the stale pretence of the sudden indispo- 
sition of some principal performer. 
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Viewing the. case with fairness and impartiality, I think, Sir, 
you will acknowledge, that my complajnt is not unfounded, 
fam, Mr, Editor, 

/ Yours &e. 
ondon. Wa 
25, Feb. i815 : é —_— 
~<a 

DISTURBANCES IN THe THEATRES, 
Mr. Editor, ; ; 
. Perhaps some of your correspondents may be able 
to answer the ‘following queries, which appear to me to be of ths 
utmost importance to the admirers of the Drama. Indeed, I am not 
a little astonished, that this' subject has not before been touched 
upon. 

Why is there continually so much disturbance, at Covent-Garden, 
and Drury-Lane Theatres, among the gods, during the ‘performance, 
notwithstanding the constant (such at least it ought to be) attend. 
ance of the constables ? 

And if the said constables really be im constant attendance, why 
do they not perform their duty, by quelling such disturbance, and 
enforcing their authority in maintenance of pence. and good order ? 


Cavendish-Square. é 


8 March, 1815 Censor, 


iE 
PHILALETHES versus CENSOR. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Theatrical Reporter. 
SIR, 

I have read, with 1 no small marvel, the reply made by Censor, if 
your last number, to my Queries in the Theatrical Reporter Tor the 
month of February.- I there stated, what I now repeats that in the 
representation of Macbeth, at Drury-Lane Theatre, ‘* a magnificent 
‘* banquet is exhibited ; that a large company of ladies and gentle- 
‘men appear seated at a table, set out in the most costly styley ; 
*¢ yet not a single person Seigns to eat |” 

To this assertion, Mr. Censor gives a flat and direct contradie~ 
tion, “ They all eat”—he says “except Rosse.”—I maintain, they 
do not eat ; that none, not a single one of the magnificent covers 
and dishes, with which the table is so profysely covered, is touched ¢ 
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and that if there-be, .on subsequent representations, any the slight- 
est semblance of making use of their masticating organs, it is, af 
best, but “ empty show.” The aforesaid costly display of dishes, 
covers &c. is evidently exhibited for mere ostentation, or to speak 
more justly, more strictly in conformity with truth, for the mere pur- . 
pose of “ stage effect;” or rather “ pantomime trick,” Indeed, 1 am 
sorry to add, that nearly the whole’ result and combinationof that 
pretended appropriate splendour, with which some of Shakspeare’s 
plays have lately been revived at Drury-Lane theatre, merit no 
better appellation and characteristic, than that of pantomime, and 
“ inexplicable dumb show.” Let any intelligent spectator contem- 
‘plate with impartial eyes, the superb scenery, dresses and decora- 
‘onsy (maguificent, I allow, in the highest degree, nay even toa 
fault) which are now introduced in the representation of Macbeth ; 
of Richard the Second .&c. and I will be conteut to abide by his 
deeision, whether they do not conte legitimately under the descrip- 
tion of puerile pageantry, of dazzic, and of false glare? Is such cost- 
ly magnificence, such tasty embellishment analogous with the state 
of civilization and refinement atthe age to which the action refers? 
Do these elegant decorations, accord witb the progress of the arts af’ 
that period ? with the manners of the country, to which they are 
intended, and ought to relate ? I defy any candid cbsciver to an- 
swer in the affirmative—Then, if they are not analogous to the tigne 
and scene of action, they cannot, with justice, be termed appropri- 
ate, Thén are they so many instances of gross apuchronism aud 
“scenic incongruity. 

Equally dissatisfied am I with Censor’s defence of Macheth’s 
dress, in the combat scene. He may call it “‘ panoply, if he pleases 
but I can never agree to consider it as incorporating the poet’s 
idea, so explicitly announced by the words : 

“at least we'll die with harness on our back.” 

As to the use, to which Censor endeavours to mould and twist 
the argument, by converting it into a masked and covert attack -up- 
en Mr. Elliston—that is a digression from. the point, in which Ido 
not feel disposed to follow him. The real object of the writer, in mak- 
‘ing this invidious comparison, issufficiently obvious ; but on this, as 
en most similar occasions, malice “ overshoots tts mark,” and defeats 
its own views, 
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: Your correspondent very charitably supposes, that I have very 
probably never seen Mr. Kean, prior to my writing the Theatrica’ 
Queries he so sturdily attacks, either “in, or out of character.” 

Though not, like Censor perhaps, a eonstant nightly attendant 
on the theatres—I am, I conceive, what may be termed an average 
frequenter'of Drury-Lane, and Covent-Garden. If there be, as no 
doubt there are, many who go oftener tothe play than myself, there are, 
I feel persuaded, a still greater number, who visit the theatres still sel- 
domer. I therefore certainly have seen Mr. Kean, in character, 
several times previous to the representation, in question. Out of 
character, (if by that phrase Censor means being in private com- 
pany with that performer) I never have—but if he means, in the — 
act of misrepresenting the character—but too often !!! 1 have seen 
Mr. Kean as outre, in the personation of a part, as * Censor is ful- 
some, and 


As to Censor’s defence of the flagrant blunder, committed by 
_ Farley, as the representative of Macaire, inthe Forest of Bondy, it 
is really so woefully lame and inefficient, as scarcely to merit reply. 
Macaire, forsooth, is so goaded by the stings of a guilty conscience, 
that he forgets his sword, and appears on parade, at the head of his 
company, unarmed //!—And yet he coolly, deliberately, reasons on 
the necessity of not coming without a belt—and having lost his own ~ 
in the forest, puts on that of Landri! Wonderful consistency !! ! 
 itmust be owned— 
But I am aware, Mr. Editor, that I am trespassing on your limits, 
by the length of my present communication. I shall therefore only 





* Philalethes must excuse the liberty we have here taken of sup- 
pressing a few lines. As already observed, our pages are ever open 
to fair and manly criticism ; but we must’ enter our most solemn 
protest against the {insertion of sarcasm, of personal reflection, 
and illiberal animadversion, Should Censor .feel {nduced to — 
reply, we shall show equal justice to Philalethes, by rejecting all 
invective, 
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beg leave to start one querie more, relative to the sepeeeeinaticin of 
Venice Preserved, at Govent-Garden theatre. Censor, who has so 
ably vindicated the conduct of the managers of that house, in the 
ease of Macaire, as already remarked, will doubtless prove 
equally successful, in repelling the force of my objection, when I 
ask: Why, in the execution scene, where Pierre, addressing himself 
to the captain of the guard, observes : 

** You should be a gentleman of honour, 

Keep off the rabble, that I may have room, 

To entertain my fate, and die with decency.” 
so far from there being any appearance of a rabble, or a mob,— 
there is not a single spectator on the stage ?>—for certainly soldiers 
en duty, and under arms, as a guard on the conspirators, cannot 
tome urider the denomination of mere spectators, much less under 
that of a rabble!!! 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


Harley-Sireet, ’ 
13th March, 1815. ' P hilalethes. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
~~ 


THE FLYING PIEMAN. 
A BURLESQUE POEM, FOUNDED ON FACT. 
> 


Written in imitation of Mr. Watrer Scort’s Marmion, and 
humbly inscribed to the admires of that Sublime Poem. 





‘ The humourous man shall end his part in peace.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 





I. 

Day set on Giles’s steeple steep, 
And Diott-Street, tho’ narrow, deep, 

And long Long-acre Jone ; 
The watchmen there the round-house keep, 
Where many hapless captives weep, 
Within those walls—while outside sleep, _ 

Scouts, (a) which they call their own : 





(a) The watchmen. 
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The Paddies, in their garret’s high, 
(Or parlour that is next the sky,) 
Seem’d forms of giant-height : 
Their trowels, as they caught the rays, 
Flash’d back again the western blaze, 
Like funking powders light. 
| 
Brave Lary’s trowel, broad’ and gay, 
Now fadéd, #s the fading ray, 
When he with glee thus sung— 
« The summer’s heat may have the power,’ 
“To turn my liquor all quite sour, 
“So I'd better draw the bung.” _ 
The scouts had parted on their watch, 

_. The round-house gates were barr’d, 
Through alley’s drear, with first-floor arch,’ 
With a slow, skulking, creeping, march, 

- Old Charley (6) mizzels (c) guard : 
Low humming, as he_pae’d along, 
Some flash, some wicked, humbug, song. 


f 
iF | 
4% 
1 
i 
; 


ill. 
A milling lark (d) strikes on his ears, 
He leoks around, and soon appears, 
The Harman Beck, (e) who at him leers, 
Beneath a Beaver-nine-pence (/'} 





(6) Watchman, § = —_ (c) Tosteal away. 

{d) The shouting of a mob, assembled at a boxing match. - 

(e) The Beadle. 
(/) The Beadle of a certain parish, named M‘Carty, having beefi’ 
At the wake of ah old acquaintance, on the Saturday night, previous 
to the Sunday, that hig attendance. was required at the church, and 
wishing like all other Hibernians on this occasion to make free with 
Bacchus, he encroached go fat upon the Sunday morning, and 
«« drank so deep ere he departed,” as to render his attendance to the 
business of the day almost. impossible. M‘Carty, however, had 
not (to make use of an old saying of his) <<‘ so bothered his’ brains 
With the crater,” . (which by the bye, would have been no 5 dad 

FOL NOT, ri 
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Like thunder in a sunimer cloud, 

The Flying Pieman in the croud, 

Cry’d out “ All hot /” so mighty loud, 
He frighted forty-nine hence. 

No voice in Giles’s ere was louder, * 

His eye-brow gray—but ’twas with powder, 
That fell from off his ‘block ; 

His pig-tail, flying north and south, 

Bob'd round his neek, into his mouth, 
Fhe mob around him eck... 


IV. 
Reneath the rusty watch-house gate, 
Where nabbing Cloudy (g) sits elate, 
« All-hot” he loudly cry’d. 





job, as he had often observed himself, that he was not over-stocked 

with that commodity,) as to forget that eighteen shillings for honest 

labour, was far better than sitting upall night, waking of the dead, 

for nothing.” Previous to his setting out, he very genteely lifted 

nine-pence off the table, belonging to his neighbour, which he put 

into his cocked-hat, and drawing’ ‘the- lining thereon, clapped it 

on his head, ard bade good morning’ to ‘his resurrection party.—He 
arrived at the church door, about a quarter of an hour before his: 
usual time, when to his’ surprize, there was. not a single person in 

the church, except the pew-openers, and fancying that he was 

much too soon, he crawled up to one of the front pews in the gal- 

lery, and leaning his head thereon, through the fatigue of his Satur: 

day uight’s entertainment, he fell asleep. Thé bell now rung for’ 
church, the congregation assembled, the parson mounted his pulpit, 

prayers were read, and M‘Carty was not obseryed by a single indivi- 

dual, untill the commencement of the Psalms, when the clamour of 

so many voices awoke him—he quickly started up—his hat fell off, 

and thinking that he was among his old friends, he-bawled out, as 

loud as he was able—“ Paddy, I say, the Devil burn me, if I cate 

for the beaver, but lock out; my boy, by Jasus, Paddy, there’s.your | 
nine-pence in it.”—It would be needless to inform the reader of the 

confusion this scene occasioned in the church.—M‘Carty on the 

following day was discharged, and his gold laced coat and Beaver- 

nine-pence taken from him, ° 

(y) Asharp, sly watchman, 
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A Charley, who had heard him bawl, id | 
Warn’d all the rest within the hall, aT i 
Who to him quickly hied ; pe 1 
And joyfully the Pyeman looks, ‘s u 4 
‘The more he sells, the more he cooks. aT - 
‘y, al 
‘Well dress’d was he, from head to foot, 
His coat was black,—as black as soot ;’ dv 
But his fine shirt, with plated frill, fC 
Was toss’d, as if down Greenwich hill J 
A hundred times, or more, he’d tumbled: .°”“ 
Or through the Hyde-Park fair had fumbled.! 
No better shirt Lord Marmion wore, orl 


Though his shield bore a legend bright,°(#} 
And the Pyeman’s broach—it only bore : 


Webpla the crust, J’m suvedéglight! 


eareh lie 7 
: VI. no hooks 
Four chimney-sweeps came at his backs, ; (... 
With teeth as white, and face as 1 a ake 
As Molineux, the boxer : ee 
They led four half-starv’d mules ajgngy: . yout 
Three bore large heavy soot-bags SONG Sf yas 
Each cunning as a fox, Sir ! siedt dai of 
The last, and stoutest of the four, state oat halk 
At once the sack, and master pore, lls gaivig yl 
Like Ajax, at the siege of Troy, ;.. idgil od 2h 
The master look’d, and smil’d with joy ; 
But his weary brothers of the trade : 
Droop’d, like the Trojans,. sobwid  dismmighds I Hf 
When Ajax flourish’d highthis-egng’ ridg ‘blinded! 
Last, twelve great firemen, twaiaid twojle 7.0 
In breeches green, andyatketsi binex-en i s10dT 
Five bore the Globe ypomeiitinbreastp! 107 11 
The Sun was worn by all the rests 920 10° 
‘ Uuect 15y uo¥ 
Mills viz « dove ai oA oh 
‘The men of fire, to fire advances 53 wow oH 


Their foaming eteeds before them pranee, 











(4) * Who checks at 6:06 Pere Res oss Re 
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Like thundering noise of bloody battle, 
The engine’s whirling wheels did rattle. 
The Pieman, turning quickly round, 
’ Scatter’d black angels (i) on the ground. 
The Jovial Crew disturb’d his mind, | 
In Clerkenwell.—Yes, there’s the kind 
Of men he likes to mix with. 
The merry beggars there all meet, 
The Pieman there has got a seat ;— 
His tail they play their tricks with ! 
Away he ran strait to the place, 
To have some glorious fun; 
Where King and Queen, with Jack and Ace, 
About-the table run. ’ 


VIH, 
Two Pot-boys, whom blue aprons-deck, 
With dirth, inch-thick, upon their neck, 
Stood on the step of stone ; 
By.which you reach the bar of woed, 
And there is Max too, full as good, 
As e’er excisemen bone, 
= _ + "They hail’d him, “ Mighty man of Pies !? 
4% And bade him on the table rise, 
To drink their health around : 
And he, their courtsey did repay, 
By giving all his pyes away, 
As he lighted on the groand, 


IX. 
If Marmion, when he left the hold, 
Had got the gripes, or caught a cold ;— 
Oh, Walter! Walter! let it not surprize— 
There is no cure, like Flying Pieman’s pies! 
If you toss some Piemen, 
For one penny, 
You get many ; 
But he is euch a sly man, 
He wont gaff any. 





— 


(i) Chimpey sweeps,—‘And scaster'd angels oll eroand.’ Scot, 
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‘Then with your leave, good Master Scot, 
A whisper in your ear : 

*¢ Your dish is much too dear ; 
5*It palls upon the taste, and satisfieth not,’ 

X. 

To see the Pieman, then stepp’d in 

Arch “ Game-leg cries of London,” (k)—~ 
Lover of beggary, and of gin; 

By gin he first was: undone. 
He says, “‘ Oh, Pieman, sit you still ; 
‘* Whate’er you drink, we’ll pay the bill.’ 
While they were drinking puneh full strong, 
A Pot-boy sung the following song : ; 





THE POT-BOY’S SONG. 
*< By Giles’s church they’ve made a pound, 
Oh, the stupid blockheads ! 
It cost them fifty, I’ll be bound, 
They're dull, as barbers’ mock-heads ! 


‘ A man too, famous for his pies, 
Of money could make much Of 

He powder wears, and pig-tail ties, 
His vanity is such O!} 


“ At night when he might make much more, 
Than any other time O! 

He drinks away, up goes the score, 
Which he with chink must chime 0 !”” 


XI. 
No more the Pieman’s ear could brook 
The Pot-boy’s barberous lay ; 
But starting, like George Frederiek Cooke, 
He cried out, “ What's to pay?” 








(k) A well-known beggar, 90 called, fru bis alwoys singing a 
vong, catitled, The Crigs of London, 
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aud that if there be, on-subsequent representations, any the slight- 
est semblance of making use of their masticating organs, it is, at 
best, but “ empty show.” The aforesaid costly display of dishes, 
covers &c. is evidently exhibited for mere ostentation, or to speak 
more justly, more strictly in conformity with truth, for the mere pur- 
pose of “ stage effect;” or rather ** pantomime trick,” Indeed, | am 
sorry to add, that nearly the whdle result and combinationof that 
pretended appropriate splendour, with which some of Shakspeare’s 
plays have lately been revived at Drury-Lane theatre, merit no 
better appellation and characteristic, than that of pantomime, and 
“< inexplicable dumb show.” Let any intelligent spectator contem- 
plate with impartial eyes, the superb scenery, dresses and decora- 
tions, (magnificent, I allow, in the highest degree, nay even toa 
fault) which are now introduced in the representation of Macbeth ; 
of Richard the Second &c. and I will be content to abide by his 
decision, whether they do not come legitimately under the descrip- 
tion of puerile pageantry, of dazzle, and of false glare? 1s such cost- 
' Jy magnificence, such tasty embellishment analogous with the state 
of civilization and refinement atthe age to which the action refers? 

Do these elegant decorations, accord with the progress of thearts at 
that period ?.. with the manners of the couniry, to which they aré 
intended, and ought to relate ? I defy any candid observer to an- 
swer in the affirmative—Then, ifthey are not.analogous to ihe time 
= scene of action, they cannot, with justice, be termed appropri- 

. Then aré they so many instances of gross anachronism and 
scenic incongruity. 

Equally dissatisfied am I with Censor’ s defence of Macbeth’s 
dress, igdhe combat scene. He may call it ‘ panoply, if he pleases 
but I can never agrée to consider it as incorporating the poet’s 
idea, so explicitly announced by the words : 

_ « “at least we'll die with harness on our back.” 

_ As to the use, to which Censor endeavours to mould and twist 
the argument, by converting it into a masked and covert attack up- 
en Mr. Elliston—that is a digression-from the point, in which Ido 
“not feel disposed to follow him, The real object of the writer, in mak- 
ing this invidious comparison, issufficiently obvious ; but on this, as 
en most similar occasions, malice * overshoots its mark, ”” and defeatg 
bs own views. 
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. Your correspondent very charitably supposes, that I have very 
probably never seen Mr, Kean, prior to my writing the Theatrical 
Queries he so sturdily attacks, either “‘ in, or out of character.” 
‘Though not, like Censor perhaps, a constant nightly attendant 
on the theatres—I am, I coriceive, what may be termed an average 
frequenter of Drury-Lane, and Covent-Garden. If there be, as no 
doubt there are, many who go oftener tothe play than myself, there are, 
I feel persuaded, a'still greater number, who visit the theatres still sel- 
domer. I therefore certainly have'seen Mr. Kean, in character, 
several times previous to the representation, in question. Out of 
‘@haracter, (if by that phrase Censor means being in private com~ 
pany with that performer) I never have—but if he means, in the 
act of misrepresenting the character—but too often !!! I have seen 
Mr. Kean as outre, in the personation of a part, as * ween! is ful- 
" gome, and 


As to Censor’s defence of the flagrant blunder, committed by 
. Farley, as the represettative of Macaire, inthe Forest of Bondy, it 
is really so woefully lame and inefficient, as scarcely to merit reply, 
Macaire, forsooth, is so goaded by the stings of a guilty conscience, 
that he forgets his sword, and appears on parade, at the head of his 
company, unarmed //!—And yet he coolly, deliberately, reasons on 
‘the necessity of not coming without a belt—and- having lost his own 
“in the forest, puts on that of Landri! Wonderful eee 
it must be owned— 
But I am aware, Mr. Editor, that I am trespassing on your limits, 
by the length of my present communication. . I shall therefore only 





* Philalethes must excuse the liberty we have here taken of sup- 
pressing a few lines. “As already observed, our pages are ever open 
to fair and manly criticism’;, but. we must _enter our most solemn 
protest against the {insertion ' of sarcasm, of personal reflection, 
and illiberal animadversion, |. Should Censor feel induced to 


reply, we shall show equal justice to Philalethes, by rejecting all 
" invective, 
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beg leave to start one querie more, relative to the representation of 
Venice Preserved, at Covent-Garden theatre. Censor, who has so 
ably vindicated the conduct of the managers of that house, in the 
‘ase of Mucaire, as already remarked, will doubtless prove 
equally successful, in repelling the force of my objection, when I 
ask: Why, in the execution scene, where Pierre, addressing himself 
‘to the captain of the guard, observes : 

“ You should be a gentleman of honour, 

Keep off the rabble, that I may have room, 

To entertain my fate, and die with decency.” 
so far from there being any appearance of a rabble, or a mob,— 
there is not a single spectator on the stage ?—for certainly soldiers 
on. duty, and under arms, as a guard on the conspirators, cannot 
come under the denomination of mere spectators, much less under 
that of a rabble!!! 

I have the honour to be, ke. 


Harley-Street, , 
18th ‘March, 1815; ' Philalethes. 
——— 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
—— 


THE FLYING PIEMAN. 
A BURLESQUE POEM, FOUNDED ON FACT. 
> 
Written in imitation of Mr. Watrer Scorr’s Marmion, and 
humbly inscribed to the admires of that Sublime Poem. 
*¢ The humourous man shall end his part in peace.” 
SuAKSPEARE, 








I. 

Day set on Giles’s steeple steep, 
And Diott-Street, tho’ narrow, deep, 

And long Long-acre lone ; 
The watchmen there the round-house keep, 
Where many hapless captives weep, 
Within those walls—while outside sleep, 

Scouts, (a) which they call their own : 





(a) The watchmen. 
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The Paddies, in their garret’s high, 
(Or parlour that is next the sky,) 
Seem'd forms of giant-height : 
Their trowels, as they caught the rays, 
Flash’d back again the western blaze, 
Like funking powders light. 
BIA 
Brave Lary’s trowel, broad and gay, 
Now faded, as the fading ray, 
When he with glee thus sung— 
«¢ The summer’s heat may have the power, 
* To turn my liquor all quite sour; 
So I'd better draw the bung.” 
The scouts had parted on their watch; 
The round-house gates were barr’d, 
Through alley’s drear, with first-floor archy 
With a slow, skulking, creeping, march, 
Old Charley (4) mizzels (c) guard : 
Low humming, as he pac’d along, ' 
Some flash, some wicked, humbug, song. 
| in, 
A milling lark (d) strikes on his ears, 
He leoks around, and soon appears, 
The Harman Beck, (e) who at him leers, 
Beneath a Beaver-nine-pence ( 7’) 





(6) Watchman: .(c) Tosteal away. 

(d) The shouting of a mob, assembled at a boxing match. 

(e) The Beadle. 

(f) The Beadle of a certain parish, named M‘Carty, having been 
at the wake of an old acquaintance, on the Saturday night, previous 
to the Sunday, that his attendance was required at the church, and 
wishing like all other Hibernians on this occasion to make frée with 
Bacchus, ‘he encroached so far upon the Sunday morning, and 
«‘ drank eo deep ere he departed,” as to render his attendance to the 
business of the day almost impossible. M‘Carty, however; had 


not (to make use of an old saying of his) ‘so bothered his brains: 


with the crater,” (which-by the bye, would have been no difficult 
Yon I, NO. 7, 11 
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Like thunder in a summer cloud, 

The Flying Pieman in the croud, 

Cry’d out “ All hot /” so mighty loud, 
He frighted forty-nine hence. ‘ 

No voice in Giles’s ere was louder, 

His eye-brow gray—but ’twas with powder, 
That fell from off his block ; 

His pig-tail, flying north and south, 

Bob’d round his neck, into his mouth, 
The mob around him flock. 


IV. 
Beneath the rusty watch-house gate, 
Where nabbing Cloudy (g) sits elate, 
«“ All-hot” he loudly cry’d. 





job, as he had often observed himself, that he was not over-atocked 
with that commodity,) as to forget that eighteen shillings for honest 
labour, was far better than sitting up all night, waking of the dead, 
for nothing.”” Previous to his setting out, he very genteely lifted 
nine-pence off the table, belonging to his neighbour, which he put 
into his cocked-hat, and drawing the lining thereon, clapped it 
on his head, and bade good morning to his resurrection party.—He 
arrived at the church door, about a quarter of an hour before his 
usual time, when to his surprize, there was not a single person in 
the church, exeept the pew-openers, and fancying that he was 
much too soon, he crawled up to one of the front pews in the gal- 
lery, and leaning his head thereon, through the fatigue of his Satur- 
day night's entertainment, he fell asleep. The bell now rung for 
church, the congregation assembled, the parson mounted his pulpit, 
prayers were read, and M‘Carty was not observed by a single indivi- 
- dual, untill the commencement of the Psalms, when the clamour of 
so many voices awoke him—he quickly started up—his hat fell off, 
and thinking that he was among his old friends, he bawled out, as 
loud as he was able—* Paddy, I say, the Devil burn me, if I care 
far the beaver, but look out ; my boy, by Jasus, Paddy, there’s your 
nine-pence in it.’’—It would be needless to inform the reader of the 
confusion thie seene occasioned in the church.—M‘Carty on the 
following day was discharged, and his gold laced coat and Beavere 
nine-pence taken from him. 
(g) A sharp sly watchmen, 
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A Charley, who had heard him bav}, 
Warn’d all the rest within the hall, | 
Who to him quickly hied ; 
And joyfully the Pyeman looks, | 
The more he sells, the more he cooks. 
V. 
‘Well dress’d was he, from head to foot, 
His coat was black,—as black as soot; if 
But his fine shirt, with plated frill, 
Was toss‘, az if down Greenwich hill | 
A hundred times, or more, he’d tumbled ; 
Y Or through the Hyde-Park fair had fumbled, 
No better shirt Lord Marmion wore, 
Though his shield bore a legend bright, (A) 
And the Pyeman’s broach—it only bore : | 


BWebold the crust, J’m sure it’s light! ' 


Vi. 
Four chimney-sweeps came at his back, 
With teeth as white, and face as black, 
As Molineux, the boxer : 
They led four half-starv’d mules along, 
Three bore large heavy soot-bags strong ; 
Each cunning as a fox, Sir! 
The last, and stoutest of the four, 
At once the sack, and master bore. 
Like Ajax, at the siege of Troy, 
The master look’d, and smil’d with joy; 
But his weary brothers of the trade 
Droop’d, like the Trojans, scar’d, dismay’d, 
When Ajax flourish’d high his conq’ring blade, 
Last, twelve great firemen, two and two, 
In breeches green, and jackets blue,— 
Five bore the Giobe upon eaeh breast, 
The Sun was worn by all the rest, 


Vil. 
The men of fire, to fire advance, 
Their foaming steeds before them pranee, 





(A) “* Who checks at me to death is dight,”=Scort, 
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Like thundering noise of bloody battle, 
The engine's whirling wheels did rattle. 
The Pieman, turning quickly round, « 
Scatter’d bluck angels (i) on the ground, 
The Jovial Crew disturb’d his mind, 
In Clerkenwell.—Yes, there’s the kind 
Of men he likes to mix with. 
The merry beggars there all meet, 
The Pieman there has got a seat ;— 
His tail they play their tricks with ! 
Away he*ran‘strait to the place, 
To have some glorious fun ; 


Where King and Queen, with Jack and’Ace, — 


About the table run. 


Vill. 
Two Pot-boys, whom blue aprons deck, 
With dirth, inch-thick, upon their =k, 
Stood on the step of, stone ; 
By which you reach the bar of woed, 
And there is Max too, full as good, 
As e’er excisemen bone. 


They hail’d him, “ Mighty man of Pics! mo 


And bade him on the’ table rise, 
To drink their health around ; 
And he, their courtsey did repay, 
By giving all his pyes away, 
As he lighted on the ground, 


1X. 
If Marmion, when he left the hold, 


_ Had got the gripes, or caught a cold ;— 


Oh, Walter ! Walter ! let it not surprize— 
There is no cure, like Flying Pieman’s pies | 
If you toss some Piemen, 
For one penny, 
You get many ; 
_ But he is euch a sly man, 
He wont gaff any. _ 





(2) Chimney eweepe,—“And scatter’d angels all around,” —Scott, 
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Then with your leave, good Master Scort, : { 
A whisper in your ear : 
“‘ Your dish is much too dear ; 
‘+ It palls upon the taste, and satisfieth not. i 
by | 
To gee the Pieman, then stepp’d in 
Arch “ Game-leg cries of London,” (k)— 
Lover of beggary, and of gin ; 
By gin he first was undone. 
He says, “* Oh, Pieman, sit you still ; 
** Whate’er you drink, we'll pay the bill.” 
While they were drinking puneh full strong, 
A Pot-boy sung the following song ; 


THE POT-BOY’S SONG. 
s¢ By Giles’s church they’ve made a pound, 
Oh, the stupid blockheads ! 
It cost them fifty, I'll be bound, 

They're dull, as barbers’ mock-heads ! 


‘* A man too, famous for his pies, 
Of money could make much O ! ‘ | 
He powder wears, and pig-tail ties, 
His vapity is such O} 


* At night when he might make much more, ! 
‘Than any other time 0! a 
He drinks away, up goes the score, 
Which he with chink must ‘chime 0!” 


XI, 
Neo more the Pieman’s ear could brook 
The Pot-boy’s barberous lay ; 
But starting, like George Frederick Cooke, 
He cried out, ‘* What’s to pay 2” 





a 


« A well-known beggar, 0 called, from his always singing q 
song, — The Cries of London. 
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“ Stop, stop, my kiddy (/),””. Game-leg says, 
‘< Oh, prythee, stop with me. 

s¢ Whate’er you driak, the club now pays; 
To that we all agree. 

‘ Then stay with us a little time, 
«© And whiff, Oh, whiff away. 

* Here's short-cut, shag, returns, as prime 
‘© As e’er was put in clay.” 

Sam Blake, he mark’d his alter’d look, 
And did his brother hail, 

Who from his poke a clasp-knife took, 
And don’d the Pieman’s tail. (m) 

But he could ill now brook such jest, 
He roll’d his ogles keen ; 

Yet smothered the flame within his breast, 
Which would have spoke them mean. 


Kil. 

As Walter Scott, of Marmion said, 
Marmion was stout—a valiant blade, 

So say I of my Pieman : 
His square-turn’d joints, and sparkling eye, 
Would make the fairest maiden sigh ; 
Yea, rob the husband of his wife, 
And raise between them cruel strife.— 
But he has got a soul so brave, 
He'd scorn to play the artful knave, 

Although he be a sly man. 
His.heart is free—his heart is light, 
Light as the crust he sells by night. 
Light as the crust, so tempting white, 
Of which I pray you, take a bite. 
Whene’er he opes his mouth to speak, 
Like thunder-clap, on mountain peak, 

‘+ All hot” doth strike the ear. 





(J) Shabby genteel,—a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
(m) This operation was actually performed on the poor unfortu- 


Pieman, at a certain public-house, not a hundred miles 
from the Pewter-Platter, 
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Then, like lightning’s flash, he flies, 
In and out the mob with pies, 
Bove charcoal fire so dear ! 

When beggars frown at nobler birth, 

The proud doth tramp them to the earth. 

But he’d a heart so good and kind, 

The beggar’s sport he did not mind ; 
But bore it all, as porters bear their loads, 
When they’ve no resting-place upon their roads, 


XIII. 
The President then took: his place, 
And o’er the one half side his face 
Olid rotten rags were tied ; 
His arm was set in chips of wood, 
His coat with snuff embrown’d, 
And all about his rump, that should 
Be cover’d sure, with breeches sound, 
Was bare, as oft-trod ground. 
He sung, but in his song he made a stop, 
To take a swig, 
And then got up, and bade the Pieman hop, 
Yes—hop the twig. (n) 
With pot in hand the Pieman rose, 
And through the parlour door he goes. 
The Jovial Crew no longer stopp’d, 
But through that door they likewise popp’¢. 
Around their house of call they blow, 
Volumes of smoke, which upward go, 
(Though not so white and pure as snow), 
That raise a mighty smother : 
Now all the lamps had lost their rays 
Till they walk’d forth their different ways, 
You ne’er saw such another. 
But soon the smoke dispers’d in air, 
And gave again the prospeet fair. 


BND OF THE FIRST CANTO. 








(n) See Note (e). 


| at 


== 


Eres 
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SCENE from the « BREAKING-UP OF THE CONGRESS;” 
Or, * The Deliverance of Europe.” 


A Grand Serio-Farcico-Tragico-Comico-Melo-Dramatico-Romance, 
as performed at several Theatres, Imperial, Royal, &c. of Europe. 


Scene—-Temple of Peace at Vienna.—Grand Procession of 
Crowned Heads, Emperors, Kings and Princes, Ambassadors, 
Ministers, Members of the Congress, Field Marshals, Generals, 
Colonels, se. Military and Civil Authorities, Priests, Citizens, 
Rabble, tag, rag, and {bobtail.—Martial Music, flourish 
Trumpets Drums. 

> 
_ The Crowned Heads approach the Altar, on which they deposit 
_. severally their swords. 


High-Priest. The glorious work’s atchiev’d,—now lasting peace 
Once more shalt bless the world, and warfare cease. 
The dragon's bound—pent in his sea-girt cage, 
On Elba’s rocks he vents his idle rage. 

Britannia’s fleets shall guard the monster there - 
Escape he can't, unless he cleave the air! 
 Deliver’d Europe, grateful Peean’s sings, 
And blesses Emperors! and blesses Kings ! 
r . Cherus. 
Hail, mighty Alexander ! 
Magnanimous Commander ! 
Hero so justly reckon’d,. 
Francis ! all hail, the Second. 
Hail, monarch great and glorious ! 
By Blucher’s arm victorious ; 
Hail, all the kindly train ; 
Hail, royal Dane ! [To the King of Denmark. 
Hail, Louis! the desir’d! 
Hail, Regent Prinee admir'd ! 
Hail, all the rest. 
Ambassadors, so great ! 
And ministers of state, 
With tow'ring crest ! 
Stars, at your breast ! 
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“fiail, dukes, counts, lords, an endless train! 
Of rank and title vain! 
Hail, all the noble race, 
’ “Who fill this place ! 
** To give your names, would ask.ten thousand toncues ! 
“** A throat of brass! and adamantine lungs !’’ 


[Here a Herald proclaims silence ; the High-Pricst mounts 
the Pulpit, and.reads the following text : 


“7 saw an angel come dows frem heaven, having the key of the 
“nemeiies pit, and a great chain in his hand. And he todk the 
‘* dragom, and cast: him into the bottomless pit, and ves shut him up, 
‘* and sealed the door upom him.” 
_ [Scareely has the High-Priest read his ‘teat, and before he 
has time to commence his Sermon, when a Messenger 
_ gushes into the Temple, with great precipitation,—butws 
4o the assembly of Crowned Heads, and addresses him- 
self to the Emperor ef Russia, 
Mes. News, mighty Sire ! which fills all hearts with pain ; 
‘Fhe dragon’s loose again, and moeks his chain. 
' Emp. What. meen these parables ? Explain, I pray, 
.What dragom-has escap’d, and rum away ? 


Mes. The man of:E¥ba ‘has escap'd at last ; 3 


No chain can‘biad,.no dungeon:hold him fast. 
_ +. Emp. Speak you of Bonaparte? 
: Mes. Dread Sire! I do. 
<6 "Tis true, ’tis ity—pity tis, "tis true.” 
Emp. He has escaped, you say ? 
Mes. ‘And landed too ! 
Emp. Landed ?—~why sure, you do not mean in France ? 
Mes. Indeed I do—and leads us such a dance. . 
Emp. And what dees Louis ? 
Mes. -Loujs:goes to mass ! 
mp. Then, entre-nous, this Louis is an ass ! 
Priests may be good and useful, in their way 
But there’s a time to fight, as well as pray ah 
. [Addressing himself to the High-Priest. 
Suspend the rites—Doxologies no more ! 
The dragon’s loose... 
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High-Priest. (folding his Book, and descending from the 
Pulpit.) They never seal'd the door ! 
{Exeunt omnes, with a slow, gnd solemn pace, muffled 
drums, playing the dead march in Sent. 


— 


THEATRICAL CRITICISM,} 
COVEN T+GARDEN FUBATRE. 
ee 

Our report of the operations of this theatre, for the last month, 
must neeessarily be short. Never, indeed, have we witnessed a 
greater dearth of novelty. With the exception of ‘the revival (as 
it is termed in the play-bills) of the operatic drama of the Virgin of 
the Sum, and the xepresentation, for the frst time this season, of the 
Fazmer’s Wife,—vothiag new or remarkable has presented itself 
to critical investigation. -To this scanty list of memoranda, we were 
on the point of adding the repeated disappotatment of the public, 
in consequence of the multiplied audden indispesition of Miss 
O'Neill. But this unfortunately is an accident, which latterly 
occurs so frequently, that we can no longer rawk it in the chapter 
of novelties /!! The curtailment of yegular dramatic performances, 
by the introduction of Oratorios, two nights in the week, daring 
Lent, with the intervention of the Pussion Week, during whieh the 
godly zeal of our puritanical manners will not tolerate any resional 
scenic representations, although phantasmagorias and buffoorerics 
are licensed, by our enlightened spiriritual guides, bave likewise 
greatly contributed to angment this lamentable lack ef: interest, 


THEATRICAL DIARY 
COVENT-GARDEN. 
Sa cel 
1816. 
Feb. 22, Oratorio 
23, Venice Preserved--F orest of Bondy 
24, Oratorio 
%, Porn At Ne at Locksmiths 
27, Artaxerz in Whittington 


28,, Romeo aad Juliet—I -~= laaghs at. Locksmiths 
Mar. 1, Oretorio 


2, IsabellaeeMiller and}: 
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1816, 
Mar. 3, Oratorio 
4, Stranger—Sleep Walker 
8, Virgin-of the Sun=—Aladdin 
% Gamester—Foreet of Bondy 
8. Oratorio 
9, Stranger—Love laughis at pageemithe 
10; Oratorio 
11, Farmer’s Wife—Sleep Walker 
13,. Virgin cf the Sua—Harlequin wo 
14, Stranger—Love laughs at-Locksmiths 
15, Oratorio 
16, Tempest—Miller and his Men 
» Otatorio: 
18;. Straniger—Foreat ‘oft Bondy 
20-to 25, Passion Week. No Performance. 


s i , 
tia THRATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 
5. 
Feb, 22, Oratorio 


23, — and’ Countty—Indian Nuptials—Two String to your 


24, ant 
25, Hamlet—Poor Relations 
27, Town and Country—Indian Nuptials—Citizen 
18, Dougias—Ninth Statue 
Mar. 1, Oratorio 
3, —— and Country—Jean de Paris 
3, 
4, Romeo Sel Juliet—Fortune’s Froliek 
6, King Richard the Second—Turnpike Gate: 
7, West Indian—Children in the wood 


8, Oratorio 
9, King Richard.the Seeond—Midnight Hour 
10, Oratorio 
11, King Richard’ the'Sétond—Past ten o'clock and a rainy’ 
night, 
18,). idem idem 
14, idem idem 
1, Oraterio 
16,, King Richard the Second—Past ten o’closk &c. 
T7, Oratorio 


18, ie of Belgradé—Past tén o'clock &c. 
20 to‘ 15 Passion: Week——-No performance 


> t 
Srxcx our last report, the managers of Drary-Lane thestre have i 
been greatly’ op the ulért, Two: new after-pieces have been predus 
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ced—a new performer has made his appearsnce on the metropofi- 

tan boards, in two several characters, and.one of Shakspeare's tra- 
gedies, which for ages has slept. in quiet. and undisturbed repose, 
has not only been resuscitated from the womb of oblivion, but re-- 
vived with such abundant alterations, curtailments and additions, 
as almost to give it a legitimate claim to the title se a new. produc-. 
tion. 

The first. novelty in the Drury-Lane theatrical bill of fare; did 
not answer the expectation of the managers, and still less, most. 
probably, that of the author. It consisted of a new musical farce, 
in two acts, to *be called (we quote literatim et verbatim from the 
play-bills) Poor Relations. The town did not seem disposed to re- 
cognize their needy claim to parentage, but loudly rejected all their- 
pretensions. Henee the unfortunate dramatic bantling actually 
perished in the very operation of ushering it into the world. It is. 
not our practice to. wage war with the departed—let these poor re- 
lations therefore rest quietly in the peaceful tomb, whither thousands 
of dramatic momentos mori have leng preceded them. By way of 
requiem to their manes, we avail ourselves of this occasion of con- 
gratulating the public on this assertien of their rights, on this: tri- 
umph of the declared opinion of the audience, over managerial in- 
fluence, over the bought applauses ef mercenary hirelings, and the 
artful machinations of an interested cabal. 

The discomfiture of their hopes from this quarfer did not however, 
(to their credit be it spoken) appal the courage of the managers, 
nor deter them from making a: fresh attempt te work upon the pre- 
vailiug rage for novelty—Accordingly another farce, under the 
title of Past tee o'clock ! and a rainy night, was represented at 
Drury-Lave Theatre, on Satarday, March 13. We have already 
had frequent occasion to observe, that good or ill success, in the 
theatrical profession, is not always the sure and infallible criterion 
of the absence or presence; of the lack or super-abundance of merit. 





* Are we to infer from the introduction of this singular expres- 
sion, om the present occasion, that managers purposely postponed 
the ceremony of christening the new farce, till its fate should be 
ascertained? and that, in eonsequence of this new system, the afore. 
said piece not having survived the pangs of child-birth, it has, in 
its actual abortive state, no name at all, whereby to be called ? 
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Past ten o'clock received from the audience, to whose verdict its fate 
was submitted, a reception diametrically the reverse of that awarded 
by the same tribunal to its predecessor. It is said to be the produc- 
tion of Mr. Dibdin, an experienced veteran of the drama, than whom 
no living author perhaps possesses more practical knowledge of stage- 


effect, and the seeret of ensuring success to the most extravagant 


and preposterous furrago, (if analized by the rules of sound criticism 
and correct taste) by the aid of adventitious and meretricious em- 
bellishments. ‘The new faree abounds in this bastard species of re- 
commendation, if we may be allowed the term—The piece is not one 
moment idle—hbustle drives before it still greater bustle ; tumult 
only paves the way to still greater agitation and disorder. There 
is not a single character in the piece, that acts consistently. Quaint- 
ness, shrewdness, and pert flippancy are instantaneously succeeded, 
in the saine personages, by the most disgusting instances of stupi- 
dity, folly, and downright idiotism, Yet, with all these momentous 
draw-backs, (if viewed as a literary composition) thanks to the 
irresistible comic powers ofa Munden, a Bannister, and a Kuight ; 


thanks, indeed, to the united efforts of the whole of the posse comi- 


tatus of drollery and whim, at this house, the piece takes—It it 
an established favourite with the gods ; tp whom the *victrir causg 
always pleases ; it is a piece, which we ourselves,—were we placed 


in the same situation, as the managers—should rejoice to have 


brought forward, inasmuch as it “ bringeth grist to the mill” —ana 


which, putting ourselyes in the case of Mr. Dibdin,we should equally 


rejoice to have been capable of manufacturing, inasmuch as * the 


labourer is worthy of his hire” —and the author on such occasions,’ - 


cometh in for a share of the profits ! 
—- 


DEBUT OF MR. 3. PENLEY. 

This gentleman, who for several months past has attracted muck 
applause, by his performances at the English theatre at Brussells, 
made his first appearance on the boards of a London stage, on Tues~ 
day, February 28,—in the part of Norval, ‘in Mr. Home's well- 


known tragedy ef Douglas, He was very favourably received, and’ 





— ae 


* Victriz causa Dus placuit, sed victa Caton ! 


Lucan. 
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will, we make no doubt, with diligent study, when time and expe- 
tience shall have matured his powers, rise to celebrity in the pro~ 
fession. At present his performance is marred by too close imita- 
tion of other popular actors. His manner is much too laboured and 
artificial. We possesses, however, a good voice, and his enuncia< 
tion is clear, sonorous, and distinct. 

The following Tuesday, March 7, Mr. Penley again stepped for- 
ward, as a candidate for Thespian honours, as the representative of 
Belcour, in Mr. Cumberland’s excellent comedy of the West Indian. 
His representation of this charaeter exhibited the same defects we 


have animadverted upan, in his performance of Douglas. We 


earnestly recommend to Mr. Penley to évoid the school of imitation, 
to trust more to his own powers, and to follow the unwarped sug- 
gestions of his own good sense and judgment. 
> 
REVIVAL OF RICHARD THE SECOND. 

@hakspeare’s tragedy of this name, which has been consigned to 
éblivion, as far as relates to its representation on the stage, for up- 
wards of two centuries, was resuscitated, as it were, from ‘its long 
slumber, and brought forward at Drury-Lane theatre, on Thursday, 
March.9, for the purpose of exhibiting Mr. Kean, in a new charac- 
ter, as the the representative of the fallen monarch, from whom the 
play derives its title, The present is avowedly a most eventful age, 
and sueh the rage for novelty, that little of old and established use 
continues to find admirers. Old wines, indeed, form an exception 
to this pruriency of public taste for innovation; but even this 
solecism is not expected to hold its ground long. 

Richard the Second, as originally written by Shakspeare, pre- 
sents @ series of scenes, in which great beauties are contrasted with 
great defects. It abounds in quibbles; in a-frequent recurrence of 

wnnatiel “rhymes, and Sa sais meoeeton en rete 





* On this subject Mr. Pope observes: “‘ I must make one xemark, 
s+ in, general, on the rhymes throughout. this.play. They.are so 
** much inferior to the rest of the writing, that they appear to me 
“ of a different hand. What confirms this is, that the context does 
‘* every where egactly {and frequently-much better) conneet, with- 

out thie inserted rhymes, except in a very few places; and just 
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a Viciousness of taste, which has led many to suppose, that it-is pot 
the genuine work of our immortal bard. 

Qn the present occasion it may be said to have yndergone a come 
plete metamorphosis, under the hauds of the critic, who has adapted 
it for scenic representation, at. Drury-Lane theatre. The qmiasiong, 
alterations, and additions, are indeed surprizing. Whole gharacterp 
have been suppressed, as for instance those of the Duchess of 
Glocester, and of York : others haye been materially changed, 
amnong the rest that pf the Queen, to whom a different destiny hag 
heen assigned from that allotted to her by Shakspeare. Boling 
broke likewise hasjbeen new-modelied. In short, the liberties taken 
with Shakspeare’s play are so,extensive, and so esgentially importe 
ant, that Rickard the Second, as now performed at Drury-Lane, 
may almost be regarded as a new piece. 

In the manner, in which certain of Shakspeare’s plays have lately 
been got up for representation, the rage for ‘‘ appropriate’’ splen- 
dor, (as it is termed in the play-bills) ‘has been carried to such an 
excess, by the profuse introduction of pageantry, costly embellish- 
ments, magnificent decorations, marches, processions, music, martial 
pomp, &c. that if this principle should continue te-be acted upon, 
in a short time we shall empeet to see the major part of these tra- 
gedies converted into pantomime / Yet with all these accessaries, 
the play of Richard the Second, even in its present altered state, 
is a very dull and heavy representation. Its chief recommendation 
consists decidedly in the partiality, with which the town is pleased 
to view the acting of Mr. Kean. To admire this gentleman’s 
performance, per fas et nefas, is at present the rage. Thousands 
applaud what they have not the judgment to appreciate :—thousandg 
affect an ecstacy, which they do not feel. A man’s reputation onee 
established, the multitude are led by fashion, and the house literally 
rings with thunders of applause from the blind enthusiasm of per: 
sons, who clap their hands, and beat the ground with thejr sticks, 
in proof of their being possessed of taste and critical acumen. 


Totally will the reader misconstrue ous meaping, if he inferg 





** there tao the rhyming verses are of a much better tgste, “than afi 
“ the others, which strengthens my conjecture.” 
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from the above general animadversions, on the fallacy of public 

opinion, that we wish to invalidate Mr. Kean’s claim to great merit 

and excellence, in his delineation of the part of Richard the Se- 

eoud, 1m some passages, indeed, he appéars to us‘not fully to en- 
ter into the spirit of the character, aud assimilates occasionally too 
strongly the Second ‘Richard with the usurper of that name. No 
two characters, however, can be more discordant. Riehard the 
Third is abold, daring, sanguimary tyrant—the Second of that 

wame a weak, pusillanimous, wavering Prince. Notwithstanding this 

objection, we consider Mr. Kean’s personation of Richard the Se- 

cond, upon the whole, as one of his very ‘best performances. The 
audience were decidedly of the same opirion ; for mere enthusjas- 

ac, more tumultuous-bursts of applause we never witnessed. 

> 


ORATORIOS. 

The customary Lent musical performances, known by this de- 
womination, fiually closed at both theatres, on Friday, March 17.At 
Drury-Lane the season has been eminently successful. Indepen- 
dant of the Grand Battle Sinfonia, winch excited so. much admira- 
tion fronnall ranks and descriptions of persons, anew sa. -r 
eatituled Elijah raising the Widew’s son, has proved a souree ef 
considerable interest, and greatly contributed to the attractions of 
the performance. The words.are by Mr. W. G. T. Montcrieff, ar- 
ranged and adapted to a selection from the most favourite cumposi- 
tions of Winter, by Mr. J. Addison. 

The Covent-Garden Oratorios have not posessed the same charm 
-af novelty, the powerful attraction of which has been so beneficially 
experiencedat the other house—But, in other respects, the selections 
were made with great judgment—the chorusses were numerously 
Meg, and the manner, in which the undertaking has been conduct- 
ed, reflects honour on the taste and liberality of the gentleman at 
ghe head ef the direction. The lovers of these musical perfor- 
mances will be pleased to Jearn, that an Orgtorio will be perform’d 
a# both houses, on the eve of Whitsunday. 


eee 
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M? KEAN a RICHARD 2. 
"Bat now’ the Mout Sf “fwenty lhousmnd meen dil Yeu rupe 


In m yY face, and they ate Jed. x 
_ London, Pabt as the Act directs.by J. Roach Rufsel Court Drury Lane April 27.3815. 





